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astronomical bearings. But the knowledge of the sea-
bed is important in many other ways. It has a practical
interest for fishermen, since most fish frequent places of a
particular depth; one has only to remember the North
Sea or the Newfoundland Banks. It has a theoretical
interest for the geologist, who can follow the continua-
tion of massifs beneath the surface of the sea, and thus
establish the geological connection between different
regions.
Seafarers of earlier days used for their underwater
exploring a lead which was sent to the bottom at the end
of a thin, strong line. This had knots or marks at inter-
vals along it, from which one could see how many
fathoms were out. In deep waters the task was harder,
for here heavy hemp lines had to be used. These took up
a lot of room and even then could not always bear their
own weight. It was a real step forward when in 1876
metal lines came into use. Strong steel wire, of exacdy
the same sort as is used in an ordinary piano, was pro-
duced; it could be manufactured in any length, and the
greatest depths anywhere in the world are sounded in
this way. The measurement itself is made by running the
line over a wheel attached to a counting mechanism
known as a meter-wheel. Improvements were made by
constructing special sounding machines, driven by a
motor or by electricity.
Another step forward was the invention of the bathy-
meter, for measuring depth; this consists of a long glass
tube closed at the upper end. It is empty when lowered,
but because of the high pressure of the water the air in the